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at* teetotal meetings. 'Young, bony, big, and exceedingly unculti-
vated3, as he is described by Thomas Whittaker, one of the pioneers
of the movement, he took up the cause with his whole heart and
soul. He was only twenty when he left Manchester for London,
tramping every inch of the road for lack of funds, turning the
journey into a temperance tour by delivering public addresses in
the towns and villages on the way. In London, fortunately, he fell
among Friends, and the Quakers helped him materially after he had
been enrolled among the lecturers of the National Temperance
Society.
It is no part of our purpose to describe his wanderings up and
down the country, with his watchman's rattle to call his audience
together, and his broad Lancashire dialect to let everyone know that
there was little doubt about his being the well-known 'Manchester
Carpenter3. His earnestness of purpose and intense enthusiasm
were allied to a mind bent on self-improvement. By careful
reading he not only made himself acquainted with much that was
best in English literature, but acquired no mean knowledge of the
French language. At the end of his teetotal lectureship Cassell,
now a happily married man, started a tea and coffee business in
the City, with headquarters successively in Coleman Street and
Fenchurch Street, and a side line in patent medicines. He was
among the first to undertake the distribution of tea and coffee in
packet form, and conducted the business with the thoroughness
which characterised all his undertakings.
Two years after embarking on this scheme Cassell turned his
thoughts to a plan for helping the temperance cause by means of
cheap and enlightening publications for the people. With his wife's
encouragement, and the substantial help which she was able to
bring with her own inheritance, he started the Teetotal Times and
the Teetotal Essayist, when the fortunes of the movement were none
too flourishing. On ist July 1848 he launched the first number of
a fully equipped weekly journal, the Standard of Freedom, published
at fourpence halfpenny a copy. This was succeeded in 1850 by a
penny weekly called the Working Man's Friend and Family Instructor.
He now had his own printing office, and from the first the new paper
was his own production, with his address for the time being at
No. 335 Strand. Then came in steady succession the popular serials
and periodicals like CasseWs Popular Educator, the Magazine of Art,
the Illustrated Family Bible, the Family Paper, the History of England,